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tinned in the two following winters and in 1853,
they were published after his death under the
title Religious Philosophy; or Nature, Man and
the Bible Witnessing to God and to Religious
Truth (1872). His public interests were very
wide. He was active in founding clubs and so-
cieties for young men, and often lectured before
them. He was an advocate of temperance reform.
He opposed slavery and wrote in confutation of
the claim that it was justified by the Bible. Dur-
ing the last years of his life he suffered from
physical ailments, which European travel did not
relieve. Early in 1865 he started on a voyage to
California by the Strait of Magellan. He reached
San Francisco Bay, but died aboard ship on July

4.   In 1841 he married Sarah Benedict, the cousin
of his first wife.   She died in 1864, and a few
months before his death he married Frances Sea-
ton.  Robert Brown, Henry Codman, and Eliph-
alet Nott Potter   [qq.v.~\  were his sons, and
Horatio Potter \_q.v.} t a brother.
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POTTER, EDWARD CLARK (Nov. 26,
i857-June 21, 1923), sculptor, was born in New
London, Conn., the son of Nathan Day and Mary
(Clark) Potter and a descendant of Anthony
Potter who was in Ipswich, Mass., before 1648.
His mother hoped to see him enter the ministry,
but after a year at Aniherst College, in the class
of 1882, he made up his mind to follow art. He
studied drawing- at the Boston Museum School
of Fine Arts under Frederic Crowninshield and
Otto Grundmann and in 1883 was received as
assistant in the studio of Daniel Chester French,
with whom he formed a lifelong friendship. For
two years he worked under French; he also made
many studies of animals, particularly of horses.
He next went to Senator Redfield Proctor's mar-
ble quarry in Proctor, Vt., where he superin-
tended the cutting of French's figures for the
Boston Post-Office, acted as assistant foreman,
and even took a brief turn at salesmanship. After
this interval of not wholly congenial endeavor,
he used his savings to go to Paris in 1887, where
he spent two years of intensive study, working
under Mercie in the human figure, and Fremiet
in animal form, meanwhile familiarizing himself
with the art of the museums. In 1889 he exhibit-
ed in the Salon a delightful "Sleeping Faun,"
with a vine-wreath nibbled by a rabbit, a genre
work now in the Art Institute of Chicago. Of a
somewhat later period is his marble bust of Vice-
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President William A. Wheeler in the Senate
chamber of the National Capitol; for this por-
trait he was chosen by Wheeler himself. On Dec.
31, 1890, he married May Dumont, daughter of
Gen. James Allen Dumont of Washington, D. C.

Potter first became widely known through his
collaborations with French in important sculp-
tures for the World's Columbian Exposition at
Chicago in 1893. These included not only the
colossal Quadriga of Columbus (for which Pot-
ter made the horses and outriders), but also four
admirable groups of great draft oxen and horses
with their attendant figures. It was often a mat-
ter of regret to Daniel French that in these and
in later collaborations, Potter, largely because of
his retiring disposition, failed to receive due ap-
preciation from the public. Equestrian monu-
ments in which the two sculptors collaborated
are the General Grant, Fairrnount Park, Phila-
delphia (1899), the General Washington, in
Paris and Chicago (1900), the General Hooker,
Boston (1903), and the General Devens, Worces-
ter, Mass. (1905).

After his marriage, Potter had a home and
studio in Enfield, Mass., and there, in the ample
space country life afforded, he created many of
his distinguished animal groups, including those
shown at the Buffalo Exposition of 1901. Later,
finding himself too far from art circles, he took
up his permanent residence in Greenwich, Conn.,
where he was near New York and yet could have
the large open-air outlook his equestrian work
demanded. In 1912 he was chosen president of
the newly founded Greenwich Society of Artists.
He did not limit himself to animal sculpture. He
had an unusually just conception of the archi-
tectural fitness of a figure or group. Among the
sixteen bronze heroes installed in the rotunda of
the Library of Congress at Washington, his Rob-
ert Fulton fills all requirements; the same is true
of his "Indian Philosophy1' and "Indian Religion"
for the facade of Brooklyn Institute, and his
Zoroaster for the roof of the Appellate Court
Building, New York. In front of the Capitol at
Lansing, Mich., is his dignified portrait statue of
Gov. Austin Blair; his monument to Col. Raynal
C. Boiling, the first high officer of the American
Expeditionary Forces to fall in the World War,
stands before Havemeyer School, in Greenwich.

Potter's true eminence as a sculptor is seen in
equestrian works of his own design and execu-
tion. These excel not only through his vivid and
masterly representations of horse and rider, but
also through the artistic unity of his composi-
tions. He received a gold medal at the St. Louis
Exposition of 1904, for which he made several
animal groups such as his Bull and Lynx, as well
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